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the American Folk-Lore Society been in existence when the arrangement 
was made no doubt a place might have been found in that series. The 
disgraceful character of this statement is sufficient without comment. It 
would be well were it a singular instance ; unluckily the same indifference 
and want of comprehension stands in the way of the continuance of re- 
searches of such immeasurable importance to philosophy. In Herculaneum 
was once exhumed a library consisting of about eighteen hundred vol- 
umes, of which modern skill has deciphered a number. Unluckily it was 
a philosophical and theological collection, and up to the present time 
has proved nearly worthless. What would classical students give for a 
library of Greek and Roman traditions ? But such collection of volumes 
would relatively be no more precious than five centuries hence would be a 
library of a thousand volumes like the present. 

W. W.N. 

Mythes, Cultes et Religion. Par A. Lang. Traduit par Leon Maril- 
lier, maitre de conferences a Pecole des Hautes-fitudes. Avec la col- 
laboration de A. Dirr, eleve de l'dcole des Hautes-fitudes. Prece'de' 
d'une Introduction par Leon Marillier. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1896. 
Pp. xxviii, 677. 

It must be an agreeable compliment to Mr. Andrew Lang that this book, 
entitled "Myth, Ritual, and Religion," issued in 1887, should, nine years 
after its appearance, receive a French version from a competent student of 
the history of religions. When Mr. Lang wrote, the " solar myth," repre- 
sented by the writings of Mr. Max Miiller, had possession of the field so 
far as popular literature was concerned. It now appears incredible that 
this should have been the case ; that a doctrine so opposed to the common- 
sense of science, and so unscientifically elucidated as for the most part was 
the case, should have found general reception. This method of explana- 
tion could never have prevailed had it not been supported by a certain 
basis of fact ; the premises of the theory were derived from early literature, 
belonging to civilized countries whose legendary material had undergone 
philosophic interpretation. In setting forth the now familiar doctrine of 
" survivals," Prof. E. B. Tylor had supplied the Ithuriel spear which was 
capable of crumbling into dust the fanciful hypotheses of symbolic explana- 
tion of myths ; this weapon Mr. Lang cleverly employed with immediate 
success. The work had serious faults ; it should have been more moderate, 
less unnecessarily polemic in tone, and characterized in detail by more 
extensive and patient learning. In addition, the book showed a lack of 
imagination sufficient to make it understood by the reader that the so-called 
irrational element of mythology was but relatively such, and in reality was 
to be regarded as a natural and necessary development, an exercise of 
early ratiocination, and a series of steps on the way to completer illumina- 
tion. In laying down the doctrine that myth depended on a savage state 
of culture, the author stated a barren thesis, useful only negatively, and for 
the purpose of overthrowing the extravagant ideas in vogue. Above all, 
he did not pause to inquire whether the gap between savage and civilized 
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intelligence had not been in some measure overrated, whether the most 
primitive man we know did not also possess the germ of qualities now 
accounted best, and whether existing observations did not fail to give a 
complete account of certain sides of savage mentality. In setting up what 
he called an anthropological method, he did not make it clearly understood 
that there is not now, nor ever has been, any scientific method other than 
one, and that an anthropologist with linguistic information is as likely to 
be deceived regarding the essential qualities of a race and a mythology as 
the linguist who confines his attention to the elements of information con- 
tained in words. Nevertheless, in virtue of the ingenuity of the book, of 
its relation to present thought, and of its effects, the work will continue 
to be regarded as a creditable memorial to the ability of the writer. 

In his brief Introduction, M. Marillier very fairly points out the limita- 
tions noted ; he shows, for example, that while it is necessary to refer the 
majority of Greek legends to a period before definite history, it does not 
follow that they refer to a condition of savagery, and that beliefs are as far 
as possible to be attached to the intellectual state known to exist among 
the people who entertain them. He intimates that there is a survival of con- 
ceptions as well as of customs and usages ; this theme receives a practical 
illustration in the collection about to be published by the American Folk- 
Lore Society, as the fourth volume of its Memoirs. He remarks that the 
myth may be a loan from a neighboring people, whence it may have been 
taken, although possessing no original relation to the mentality of the stock 
among which it is found ; the important qualification is elaborately enforced 
by the work of Dr. Boas, above the subject of remark. In the sequel, M. 
Marillier enters on a line of thought equally suggestive and (in our opinion) 
reasonable, as well as unexpected from a countryman of Auguste Comte ; 
viewing the future of mythological research, he forecasts a period in which 
legend, well understood and in its essential principles continuing to be 
active, shall lend itself to the representations of permanent faith and 
ethics. In this indication, English and French methods of conception 
seem to have changed places ; it is a French savant who, contrary to our 
expectations, appears as representative of poetry and mystery translated 
into science ; yet in art we are familiar with the spirit ; it is the sentiment 
of Corot and Millet carried into the intellectual field. There could hardly 
be a better example of the essential unity of thought and the fundamental 
error of referring opinions to the influence of inherited and racial qualities. 

W. W. N. 



